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AMERICANS BATTLE FOB OKINAWA 

A LIFE photographer records the working day of a foot soldier who helped win the island from the Japs 


I ast week the real battle for Okinaw a was over al- 
■ though the fighting was still going oil The 15,000 
Japanese defenders still alive had been pushed into 
a pocket of only 35 square miles at one end of the 
island* Almost 76,001} Japanese had been killed and 
the Tokyo radio obliquely admitted impending de¬ 
feat* Japanese broadcasters, who once screamed that 
Okinawa “was decisive to the safety of Japan*” now 
mumbled that “the Okinawa fighting was never in¬ 
tended to decide the fate of our nation/* 

By May 14 the fight for Okinawa had caused 
35,136 U. S. casualties, more than in any other single 
Pacific battle. The Navy casualties were particularly 
heavy. Charges of incompetence were flung at the 
U. S. command. Some observers claimed that the 
Army had failed to establish airfields for land-based 
planes rapidly enough. Others complained of lack of 


imagination in the Army*3 tactics* Secretary of the 
Navy James V* Forrestal challenged these criticisms, 
ami he had the backing of Vice Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner who referred contemptuously to the 
critics as “kibitzers/* But everybodywas enthusias¬ 
tic over the potential air and naval base the capture 
of Okinawa was giving the U. S. 

Meanwhile, the final fighting dragged ou with the 
brunt of the burden falling, as usual, on the foot sol¬ 
dier. Their armored support completely bogged down 
in mud, the infantrymen alone took on the job of 
killing Japs* Sometimes, when the mud got so bad 
that supply trucks could not get through, whole divi¬ 
sions had to be supplied by parachute* 

Covering the Okinawa campaign since its begin¬ 
ning on April 1 has been LIFE Photographer W* 
Eugene Smith, Among his fellow correspondents be 


is known as “Wonderful** Smith to distinguish him 
from among the many Smiths in the Pacific includ¬ 
ing the Marines* pride, Lieut, General FI. “Howlin’ 
Mad’* Smith. Gene Smith is a veteran of 13 Pacific 
actions and 33 combat bombing missions. 

On the morning of May 31 Smith went out with 
l’fc Terry Moore of the 7th Division to photograph 
a day with a footslogging infantryman. At 3:30 the 
following afternoon a Japanese mortar shell exploded 
nearby. Fragments caught Smith in his jaw and left 
hand, wounded him critically. But lie had already 
completed a record of a soldier’s full working day. 

Most of the time Smith was out ahead of his sub¬ 
ject, photographing him ducking into foxholes, ad¬ 
vancing under fire. As a heroic story of a single day’s 
fighting his picture report is drab and muddy and the 
most honest and realistic kind of war photography* 
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TerryMoore and squad are loaded on trucks in afternoon 
of May ii to begin the seven-milt trip to forward area. 


Moore hits the dirt in a hurry when a Jap shell screams 
over and burses near by. Theshdiinjg came from Yonabaru. 


MeH IHOVe tip to tront along road still exposed to enemy 
shells. Road extends south ward along cast coast of island. 




M}0re sprawls flat on flis face in the mud of Yodabaru while dodging sniper fire. In the 
attack, Moore was practically forced to use his rifle as a cane to get through the mod* 


In Eartjf morning of May zx the ease Coast town of Yonabarg, the squad's first objective, is 
barely visible through thick haze co Moore in his foxhole. The squad prepares to attack. 


“Wonderful” Smith tells about advancing through the mud and getting hit by a mortar fragment 


I t was raining when we took off and, as I remem¬ 
ber back on those first hours, I had a strange 
feeling of envy and fear. I was not very happy. 
I envied Terry Moore. For Terry, like 100 other 
men of the F Company of the 184 th Regiment of 
the 7 th Infantry Division was going into action 
again, tough action, we had been told, Wc were 
going to have to fight through Yonabaru village 
and onto the top of the ridge and hold it, regard¬ 
less. A few of the boys thought out loud, “It's 
going to be a slaughter." 

Terry was going in because his company had 


by W. EUGENE SMITH 

been ordered in. He had no other thought. But for 
me it was different. I had decided by myself to go 
in with them. Even now I could drop out, Terry 
couldn't and that’s why I envied him as we piled 
into trucks to move to the front. He had only fear, 
I had fear and the recurrent thought, "What am I 
doing here? ’ Every war correspondent has such 
an inner conflict every time he goes into action. 
It's not what your assistant “BAR" (Browning 
automatic rifle) man thinks of you* It's what 
you think of yourself that keeps you going. 

My job was to photograph and record a 24 -hour 


period in the life of an infantryman. I had chosen 
Terry Moore, a 11 -year-old lad from Albuquerque, 
because he was so much like hundreds of others I T d 
seen for three years in the Pacific from Bougain¬ 
ville to Okinawa, and because he was a BAR 
man, a tough job with a tough weapon. 

As we started off I knew what Terry was thinks 
ing, "Will I make it again this time?" The last 
time I saw his outfit they were coming out of the 
line after a solid month of fighting and living. 
And both had been hard It was in their faces and 
eyes: 30 days in the line. When an infantryman 
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In the night Hares from both U. S. and Japanese positions 
search out men, silhouette the head of soldier on guard. 


Before supper Moore checks, cleans his automatic rifle, 
inserts tracer bullets into the magazine for use that night. 


Climbing to high ground, Moore moves up a ridge after leaving Yonabaru behind. It is 
6 a.m. Capture of this anchor town turned the whole Jap line, forced retreat southward. 


The advance continues through the town which, after the preliminary softening-up by 
naval gunfire, rockets and aerial bombardment, was nothing more than a pile of rubble. 
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Near an Okinawan’s tomb in late afternoon Moore stop 

for water after grueling hike through muddy cane fields. 


says that, he means nights, not days. For the full 
horror of war comes at night. The artillery is 
worse, the rain is worse, the flares undress you. 
You lie in a hole dug out of mud and see shadows 
and hear sounds not there in the daytime. When 
dawn comes your body still aches and you grope 
for your can of cold rations and that’s when some¬ 
body mumbles, “They’ll stand me up before a fir¬ 
ing squad before 1 make another invasion.” 

1 looked at the faces of these boys in the truck 
now. They were different, rested. They had been 
brought up to strength again and there were lots 

of new faces of men who had just joined them 
from the replacement center, young men who had 
not felt enemy artillery or heard banzai shouts. It 
was easy to pick the old men who had been 
through four campaigns. Their faces were creased 
and aged. 

It was about 1600 hours on May zi when our 
convoy of trucks pulled out on the damp road and 
started forward. Terry was with his assistant BAR 
man, Loyd Minklcr of Smith Center, Kan. He had 
been Terry’s teammate since January and Terry 


called him ” Kansas” sometimes or “Mv Buddy” 
hut usually he called him ” Radar.” Everyone else 
called him Radar because of his success with 
women. The boys said he could “pick up any¬ 
thing.” 

How soldiers keep quiet 

As we rode along the old men talked about ar¬ 
tillery but the new ones kept silent. Even trained 
men who have been taught all about war can’t 
know about enemy artillery until they feel and 
hear it. One of the vets snapped the brccchbolt of 

his M-i rifle back and forth. It was clean and well 
oiled and his hard hands held it affectionately. 
“They tell me one of the replacements didn’t 
know how to load his M-i,” he said. Radar, loll¬ 
ing against the side of the bumping truck, said, 
” Yeah, I guess they don’t teach them nothing any 
more.” The recruits said nothing. Then the man 
next to me said suddenly, ”1 guess I’m more 
scared of these new guys than I am the Japs.” I 
thought of the company commander of this same 


regiment, who looked over his men before the big 
April push-off when we first landed on Okinawa. 
“They’ll be dead or vets,” he said, “within 15 
minutes from the time we shove off.” 

The trucks pulled up and we climbed off. A sol¬ 
dier notices the weight of his gear when he jumps 
off a truck; poncho and blanket, cartridge bando¬ 
leers, three or four hand grenades, carbine or M-i 
or BAR, two canteens, sheath knife, shovel, first- 
aid kit and endless other bits of gear. 

It was like that when we first landed on the 
beaches but, remember, there hadn't been much 
action at first and everyone was surprised. I got 
some pictures and tried to take them back the 
next day to a rendezvous with the Navy on the 
beach. I was alone when a Jap popped up about 
11 feet away and I had a little trouble for a few 
minutes. It was one of those things you think 
about later on and I remembered it now as we 
started off in two columns on either side of the 
road. Soon we passed a sign reading “Road Ex¬ 
posed to Enemy Artillery” and the word was 
passed down the line, “Spread out.” As the tend- 
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Keeping sharp lookout for Japs, Moort enjoys a smoke tn his foxhole. His position is on rim 
of the line and he is therefore responsible for guarding against enemy infiltration and sneak raids. 


He takes time out to clean his Browning automatic rifle. The first time he fought with a 
"BAR” it fired once, then jammed. He has made sure to keep it clean and oiled ever since. 


24 HOURS continued 

cncjr always is, the men soon bunched again and 
word was passed once more, ‘ Spread out/* 

We were in freshly taken country and Jap bodies 
lay on either side of the road. Some were newly 
killed and others, caught up by earlier artillery, 
were smashed up and decayed. We could sec Con¬ 
ical Hill, at long last ours, which was reassuring, 
At its base we would dig in for the night, A jeep 
with two stars splattered past us. In it was Gen¬ 
eral Arnold of the 7 th Division. I waved and he 
waved back. He's one of the finest officers I’ve 
ever soldiered with. We had had many talks about 
the problems of portraying war and we agreed, a 
little sadly, that what has been written and pho¬ 
tographed has often failed pretty much in actually 
recording war. 

The first scream of a shell flattened us about a 
half mile from our night objective. More began to 
come in. Nobody got hurt but the officers hurried 
us along and stopped the chatter. Finally wc halt¬ 
ed and the order was to spread out and dig in. 


Then as usual the order came to move once more 
and we found our positions a few hundred yards 
farther on. The moon broke through low clouds 
and I set up a camera on a six-inch tripod and 
began work on silhouettes against dropping flares 
which lighted up the sky. Terry was huddled in 
his trench alongside his assistant with their BAR 
resting in shooting position on the edge of the fox¬ 
hole, pointing out. It was a strange, quiet night, 
the most peaceful I ever spenr at the front. 

The rain and the misery 

And then the rain came and the misery. Wet 
blankets, wet clothes, wet spirits. In my misery I 
fell asleep, I was awakened by soft swearing. We 
were getting ready to shove. Someone murrered, 
'‘Six inches of water in this goddamned well." 1 
splashed my foot up and down in my owm ’well in 
answer. 

I stuck close to Terry as we started off in the 
darkness. It was tough negotiating in the mud. 
The rain had slackened to a drizzle but it covered 


my glasses. Now we had the constant strain of ex¬ 
pecting land mines and booby traps at each step. 
We tried to put our feet in the footsteps of the man 
ahead and still avoid his bayonet, which might 
inadvertently slice us in case we slipped. Ir*s an ex¬ 
hausting kind of expectation. “It's a guessing 
game that just ain't worth the effort to play,'* 
someone behind me said. "Knock off the gab. 
There's a war on,*' somebody answered. 

The flares were going up again, mostly Jap now. 
They helped us find our way and in the absence of 
shells I was feeling better I had a bit of discussion 
with myself. Sensually there is something mag¬ 
nificent and beautiful in war — the slow jog¬ 
ging of these damp, hd meted men against the eerie 
light of flares, the silhouette of smashed build¬ 
ings, the flame-throwing tanks with a burst of 
the spectrum, the sight of planes falling before 
patterns of long tracers, the twinkling of antiair¬ 
craft fire—there arc magnificent sights, until you 
think. 

W r e moved through the village without talking. 
Another company was dispersed by the roadside 
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T WO inches of mud is scraped from his clothes with a trench knife. Okinawa’s slippery, red 
mire bogged down tanks and trucks, and supplies often had to be hauled upon men's backs. 
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Moving Up again at 9 a.m., Moore scrambles from foxhole to get sniper who has been shooting 
from ridge in background. He wastes no time getting out because he is also under mortar fire. 




and we pushed through them. The flares again. 
Those goddam flares. You feel huge, naked and 
helpless and feel eyes peering and rifles and ma¬ 
chine guns ready to open up. Where’s the enemy? 
Will they let us walk through to close in with 
them or will they hack us to pieces? They are not 
good thoughts, but you have them. 

At the crossroads the first shots breaking the 
silence made us jump a little and we dropped off 
the road every which way and took cover. 1 mar¬ 
veled again at what training has done for these 
kids and their split-second teamwork. Even in the 
ghastliness and fear of the moment there is a kind 
of thrill to be part of such a team. 

The shots died and there were no more. No ex¬ 
plaining and nobody asked. It’s always the same 
in war. Matter enough you’re alive and not hit. 

A small patrol eased up the road and drew no 
fire so we proceeded. Gray light had broken out 
now and we could distinguish men near us. The 
village had been knocked out and we could see 
the damage of the 1,000-pounders the planes had 
dropped. It was not quite raining and we took 


shelter in the rubble at the end of town. 1 split a 
can of cheese with Terry and we talked in low 
voices. He told me about his mother and his family 
at home. 

Always laughter somewhere 

Terry’s father is a conductor on the Santa Fe 
railroad and has been with the Santa Fe for 35 
years. There are five brothers in the family. One is 
4F and one is only 15, but the rest are in the serv¬ 
ices. So is a kid sister who is a Navy cadet nurse 
and “very pretty.” Terry has a wife, Nelda, and a 
i-ycar-old son, who arc living with her folks in 
Riverside, Calif. We talked about things and we 
felt relaxed and laughed. Somehow Americans al¬ 
ways laugh—beaten down and miserable, there is 
always laughter somewhere among soldiers. It 
may be at their own misery or impending death, 
but it is warming to hear. We could sec artillery 
coming in on the ridge above us, our objective for 
today, and Terry began working on his muddy 
BAR again. “First time I ever used the damn 


thing it fired one round and jammed. Scared hell 
out of me. I’m going to keep it working this 
time.” He turned to his assistant, ‘‘That right, 
Radar?” Radar’s answer was to get up stiffly and 
say, “C’mon, they’re moving. Let’s get going.” 

For an hour we climbed in the mud and in the 
rain. It was still raining when we staggered up 
onto the empty ridge. We were there. 

The Japs were lobbing mortars in and we moved 
to better positions and dug in for the day. It was 
late in the afternoon when the artillery we’d been 
expecting opened up on us. They had us zeroed in 
and we just lay and took it. I could sec the bursts 
puffing up around us and to our rear and they were 
getting better. Terry lay a few yards away. I ad¬ 
justed my camera, judged the footage and waited. 
I wanted to show Terry under close mortar hits, 
it was part of his day. The trouble with taking 
photographs when the air is full of lead is that 
you have to stand up when anyone with any sense 
is lying down and trying to disappear right into 
the earth. I got to my feet. . . . 

The next thing I remember was a spiral ringing 
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Sweating out sniper lire, Moore and two other soldiers huddle in ponchos. Sound of rain- 
drops full mg on ponchos sometimes leads infiltrating Japs to where Americans are hiding. 


“C Tr ration lunch of meat, beans, dessert is grabbed by Moore in mid-morning of May n. 
Moore was Originally in air corps but was medically discharged, then drafted into infantry. 


“Zeruetf id” by Japanese mortar fire on the afternoon of Mayii, Terry Moore and his squad 
inch their way up a hillside on the southeastern coast of Okinawa near the high ground which 


was the yth Division's objective at that time. It was here that Photographer Smith was bad¬ 
ly wounded when he got to his feet to make a picture of Moore and the advancing soldiers. 
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24 HOURS CONTINUED 

in my cars and 1 knew I was regaining conscious¬ 
ness. T knew I had been hit but I did not hurt. ! 
felt warm and cozy. I heard the cry, “Medic, 
medic, over here, the photographer." T had a 
surge of happiness: I could hear. My ears were all 
right. I rolled over on my left elbow and warm 
blood came gushing from my mouth and face, but 
I could see. Another surge of happiness, my eyes 
were okay. But then I saw. My left hand was 
what 1 focused on first. It was messed up badly. 
The index ftnger was hanging by a cord. It fell out 
of focus into a blue haze and then came back 
sharply; I was okay one moment and the hand 
was mine and the next moment it was something 
detached from me. Men were working over me 
with warm faces and words. If was in my throat, 
1 could not swallow and I choked as I breathed. 
The blood gurgled in my throat at each breath, I 
had a moment of fright, overwhelming fright. 
J could not breathe, and I remember a throbbing 
thought with each gurgle in my throat. I cannot 
breathe, I cannot breathe/" Then consciousness 


again: the face was Terry's and the voice was 
Terry’s, That was good. Terry was standing by. 

“Take it easy, Smitty*" He was holding my 
smashed hand. "'Easy, Smitty, easy. You’re all 
right, kid,you're all right. Where's his pills? Hey, 
someone, find his sulfa pills/ 1 I tried to indicate 
a front pocket and then pointed to my throat* 
“Can't swallow, can't swallow/' Then I real¬ 
ized I couldn't talk. I just gurgled. But Tern 7 un¬ 
derstood. “The bastards. We've got to get him out 
of here. Hcyt" I heard him shout. “Let's get him 
out of here. Let's move him/' Then he caught me 
looking at my hand. “It's all right, Smitty. It's 
all right. The medics* They'll make everything 
as good as new." 

One font after the other 

“Let’s get a stretcher," Terry shouted. But 1 
made signs that I could walk. "Never mind," Ter¬ 
ry said, "he thinks he Can make it on foot." Ter¬ 
ry got me under my right arm and someone else 
got under my left. At first I tried to pick where 
I was stepping, trying to get one foot ahead of the 


other. Then l gave up and I was just an inert mass 
being led and partly carried. Wc reached the road. 

A supply jeep came along and I was beginning 
to care less and less about what was happening. I 
was losing blood fast and there was nothing they 
could do about my throat wound. 

Terry got me into the jeep and I heard him giv¬ 
ing instructions about my cameras and film. 
"Move fast through the villages/' l heard some¬ 
one say “Artillery." I prayed, "Oh please God, 
no more artillery." 

Then I was in a hospital. 1 was on an operat¬ 
ing table, I heard words like hemorrhages, I felt 
jabbing needles. There was a corps in an holding 
high a bottle of plasma. He was standing over 
me holding a bottle. How many times I have pho¬ 
tographed a corpsman standing over the same kind 
of smashed body. Dim voices. Strangling from 
blood in my windpipe. No real pain. Just a 
dim realization that the world was touching me 
and a tiredness. And I thought of Terry. " You’re 
all right, Smitty, you're all right. The medics. 
They'll make you good as new." What men, the 
medics! And what men the Terrys of this wad 
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“ WortderfuP Eugene Smitfl lies in a field hospital on Guam 
after being wounded by shell fragment from a Jap mortar. Me 
was probably taking a picture when he was hir since missile 


went through his left hand before entering his face. Earlier, 
Smith had refused offer of a rifleman to protect him because 
lie wanted to "be in the same spot as the guy he was photo- 


g , piling." After Smith fell. War Photographer Paige Abbott 
of International News Photos had Smith's pictures captioned 
and sene back to the U.S. Smith was flown our of Okinawa. 
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